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tion. Too little consideration is given to the adaptability
of the child for the courses that are offered, and his past
successes and failures are frequently not regarded as es-
sential in the choice.

Then, too, this liberal attitude is found only in high
school or in the year or two preceding it. Probably the
introduction of elective courses is not practicable in the
lower grades, where the subject matter is of such a char-
acter that all children require it, but even there recogni-
tion of the principle of individual needs is wise, if only
for the adaptation of methods of teaching in special cases.

Concerning courses of study there is at present much
discussion, but very little in the way of definite conclusion.
All of* us are familiar with the fact that new subjects are
being added to the curriculum, and that there is great
difference of opinion in regard to the advisability of re-
taining many of them. On the one hand, we find those
who believe that we still should continue the old type of
education which stressed the three R's and included
some subjects unrelated to practical life, but believed
to be of disciplinary value. On the other hand, there are
those who think that information and mental discipline
apart from the activities of daily life do not accomplish
the desired end. They say real education consists in
developing power over the forces of social life, and that
all selection of topics and methods should be worked out
in accordance with the intrinsic social value of the content.

The whole problem is involved, and it is not intended
to enter into the controversy except as it applies to in-
dividuals with special defects or with special abilities.
In these cases school work must be adapted to the un-
usual conditions if the individual is to be educated. The
typical school and vocational failures that are cited afford
proof of the futility of any other point of view.

Consideration of vocational failures leads at once to